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This interesting map of Poland is taken from 
“A Geographical and Historical Grammar” 


published in London (1751). 


It shows Poland's 


historic boundaries and although, as in most 
maps of the period, some of the place names and 
locations are not quite accurate, it leaves no 
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ENGLISH MAP OF POLAND (175!) SHOWING THAT EAST PRUSSIA WAS PART OF POLAND 


shadow of doubt that East Prussia was under 
the suzerainty of the Kings of Poland and was 
held in fee by the Hohenzollerns, as Margraves 
of Brandenburg, who did homage for it to the 
Polish Crown. 


(Please turn to page 5) 


POLAND "SPEAKS ‘is 


INCE December 

7, 1941, all the 
major Powers have 
been at war. The 
alignment is clear. 
On one side are the 
Powers in the grips 
of a passion for self- 
agerandizement, and 
on the other the na- 
tions defending their 
freedom and lives. 
The Germans and 
Japanese are fol- 
lowed by a cluster 
of satellites headed by Italy. The British Empire, 
the United States and the Soviet Union have on 
their side China, who for four years has been fight- 
ing the aggressor single-handed, all the oppressed 
nations of Europe, and Latin America. The Totali- 
tarian Powers, having carefully laid their plans for 
aggression, have achieved a series of initial successes 
in Europe and Asia, and thus gained some vantage 
points. But the freedom alliance is stronger on the 
seas and has greater industrial potential and man 
power. There can be no doubt who will ultimately 
prevail, but Japan’s intervention will prolong the 
struggle. 


Had the Democracies dealt with each aggressor in 
turn as he showed his claws, the present collective 
aggression of the Totalitarian Powers would have 
been impossible. Ten years ago, when Japan set out 
to conquer China, the United States and the British 
Empire could have easily broken the Prussians of 
the Far East. Had Great Britain and France listened 
to the suggestion of Poland and made a preventive 
war on the Third Reich in 1933, renascent German 
imperialism would never have reached its present 
proportions. Had the Western Powers included oil 
among the articles to which sanctions applied and 
closed the Suez Canal, Mussolini’s imperialism could 
have been deflated in 1935. Instead, he was allowed 
to conquer Ethiopia, which whetted his appetite and, 
what is worse, confirmed Germany and Japan in the 
opinion that the Western Powers were decadent. 


After 1936 the second world war was inevitable. 
although neither its date nor the manner in which it 
would be provoked could be foreseen. The Totali- 
tarian Powers planned to begin with an attack on 
the Soviet Union, hoping that the bourgeois Democ- 
racies would fall for an anti-Communist crusade and 
show benevolent neutrality. Both Goebbels and 
Dietrich recently admitted that the question of 
Danzig and the motor road across the “corridor” 
was only a pretext and that war would have come 
even if Poland had yielded. But Germany’s eastern 
neighbor knew from experience that there can he 
no compromise with German imperialism, just as 
China knows that there can be no compromise with 
Japanese imperialism. 


Commodore Perry little knew the consequences 
of his action when in 1853 his guns forced Japan to 
abandon her two centuries of self-imposed seclusion. 
The Japanese started trading and made political 
contact with the white race, and copied its technical 
and military achievements: But lacking essential 
raw materials they looked for resources to seize, and 
in 1894 they embarked on their first war of conquest 
in China. In 1905 they won the war with Russia. 
In the first world war they took little part, content- 
ing themselves with occupying the German base of 
Tsingtao in China. In the following twenty years 
they sedulously worked to disintegrate China, oust- 
ing Great Britain and the United States and prepar- 
ing for the final battle with the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
whom they envy and hate. 


In 1940 a book by General Kiokatsu Sato was 
published in Tokio; it bore the significant title: 
Nichi-Bei Sen Chikashi (Japanese-American War is 
imminent). The author anticipated that Japan would 
conquer the United States in four stages, spread 
over seven years. First she would occupy Hawaii; 
then seize or destroy the Panama Canal; later land 
on the Pacific coast, and finally advance against the 
northeastern industrial States. The plans of the 
Japanese militarists are as grandiose as those of 
Hitler. The ruling clique in Japan, being complete 
masters of their country and people, are able to make 
a bid to realize such plans. Japan is governed by two 
clans: the Hoshu clan rules the army and the Satsu- 
ma clan the navy. In 1940 these two ruling houses 
forced the emperor Hirohito to dissolve all existing 
political parties, which were replaced by the Impe- 
rial Rule Association. Since then the Dai Nippon 
Teikoku Tenno is a mere figurehead and the country, 
ruled by the two clans, has virtually returned to the 
shogunate which was abolished in 1868. 


Japanese aspirations, no less than German ambi- 
tions, are incompatible with the rights of civilized 
mankind. It is Hitler’s ambition to see a Herrenvolk 
of 200 millions lording Europe, Western Asia and 
Africa. It is Japan’s aim to create a nation of 200 
millions ruling all Eastern Asia, Australia and New 
Zealand. These plans are real and by no means as 
Utopian as some were inclined to think only a few 
years ago. As Mr. Churchill said, “Hitler’s madness 
has infected the Japanese mind, and the root of the 
evil and its branch must be extirpated together.” 


Germany can be finally defeated only on land. To 
do this we must have decisive superiority in tanks 
and planes. Japan can be defeated only on the seas. 
And to do this we must have decisive superiority in 
ships and planes. The Democracies have not yet 
gained such superiority, but they are in a position 
to build, and indeed are already building, enough 
ships, planes and tanks to achieve victory. The 
American people will not only repel the aggressor 
but, as President Roosevelt said, “make it very cer- 
tain that the Japanese form of treachery shall never 
again endanger them.” 


HITLER’S WAR ON CHRISTIANITY 


“Never was so cruel and bloodthirsty an effort 
made by usurping forces to obliterate the faith and 
culture of a nation as by Nazis in Poland. Gen- 
erations to come will hail the martyrs of Poland 
as victims of inhuman criminals.” 

H. E. CARDINAL HINSLEY 


LREADY at the beginning of October, 1939, in 

the very first days after the surrender of Warsaw, 
the news spread through 
Warsaw that all Polish 
priests and teachers had 
been arrested. The news 
was whispered from one 
to another, but nobody 
knew who had been ar- 
rested, or for what rea- 
son. It was soon made 
clear that all priests, old 
as well as young, had 
been arrested irrespec- 
tive of their political or 
social activities. They 
were arrested either in 
their houses or in the 
Gestapo quarters, where 
they were interviewed. 
From there they were 
sent straight to prison 
and they were allowed to 
take nothing with them, 
not even warm clothes. 
Nobody knew why they 
had been arrested. Peo- 
ple were lost. At last it 
was decided that it must 
be an act of sheer terror 
— to frighten the city 
into submission. It was 
also said that in prison 
documents were to be 
signed — promising loy- 
alty and obedience to the 
aggressor. 

Intervention by repre- 
sentatives of the population proved futile. The par- 
ishes and the churches remained without priests. 

I shall never forget the first Sunday after the 
imprisonment of the priests. I went to church with 
my wife. The church was overcrowded. Candles 
were burning on the altar. People were waiting for 
Mass to begin. Everybody was looking at everybody 
else, wondering, trying to guess why the priest did 
not appear. At last the Sacristan appeared. “Don’t 
wait any longer,” he said, “there will be no Mass. 
All the priests have been arrested.” But nobody left 
the church. Women in the crowd were crying. From 
time to time somebody walked up to the altar to put 
out a candle and light a new one. The crowd re- 
mained, in silence, praying. 

And JI was told that it was the same in all the 
churches that day. Returning home, we passed a 


even of God! 


home for old men. The house had a chapel where 
Mass used to be said on Sundays. We entered. One 
of the nuns told us that the old priest had succeeded 
in hiding and that he would say Mass in a few min- 
utes. That was the only Mass said in Warsaw that 
day. 

No news could be obtained from the people im- 
prisoned and still nobody knew why they had been 
arrested and for how long they would be kept under 
lock and key. A few 
weeks later some were 
set free. The old priests 
and those who had not 
been engaged in social 
work returned first. In 
fact, terrorization had 
apparently been the chief 
reason for the arrests. 
There were no attempts 
whatever to legalize this 
act. 

Not many of those 
liberated enjoyed free- 
dom for long — a num- 
ber were arrested again 
and deported to concen- 
tration camps. Then also 
the Germans began to 
arrest men as they came 
out of the churches. But 
even these reprisals had 
no effect, and the church- 
es were as full as ever 
even on week days. 

Such was the begin- 
ning of that reign of ter- 
ror which has increased 
from day to day and 
from week to week. In 


It took several days to destroy the Statue of the Sacred Heart in Poznan. the provinces incorpora- 
The heart of pure gold was first hewn out by a blaspheming gang of ted with Germany, Po- 
Serman soldiers while the crowd stood by in tears. Stones from the 1. 
destroyed monument were used for street paving to convince the 
“superstitious population that the Germans are afraid of nobody, not 


lish has been forbidden 
in churches not only dur- 
ing services but also at 
confession. Numerous 
churches have been closed and priests deported. 
Convents and congregations have been dispersed 
and Church property confiscated; Catholic societies 
dissolved. 

More than 700 Polish priests have been murdered, 
shot and tortured to death in prisons and concentra- 
tion camps by Germans. In Poznan and other places 
the S.S. detachments dressed themselves in ecclesi- 
astical ornaments and paraded blasphemously in 
public. 

Even statues having only sentimental or religious 
value as crosses and wayside figures and chapels 
have been ruthlessly destroyed. 

The attitude of National Socialism to all religion 
and especially to the Catholic Church is well known. 


(Please turn to page 4) 
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(Continued 
from page 3) 

It was hostile long 
before the war. It 
was denounced by 
the great Pope 
Pius x Ii tomte 
German Church in 
his Encyclical of 
March 14th, 1937. 
The Encyclical be- 
gan with the 
words: Mit bren- 
nender Sorge “with 
burning sorrow” 
and in uncompromising tones the Holy Father con- 
demned not only the persecution of the Church, that 
had already begun, but also the “aggressive neo- 
paganism” which interfered in matters of conscience, 
personal freedom and the education of children. 

Away back in 1919, when young Hitler made his 
first speeches in Münich, capital of Catholic Bavaria, 
he asserted that: 

“My feeling as a Christian points me to my Lord 
and Savior as a fighter. It points me to the Man who 
once in loneliness, surrounded only by a few follow- 
ers, recognized the Jews for what they were and 
summoned men to fight against them. It was for this 
He had to shed His blood upon the Cross.” (My 
New Order, p. 26). 

At the same time, however, he appealed strongly 
to German nationalist sentiments by declaring that 
“We want no other Gods than Germany. We must 
love Germany, believe in Germany with fanaticism.” 

Hitler confesses in Mein Kampf that he propound- 
ed his theory of racism for the purpose of establish- 
ing a foundation on which the complete unity of the 
German people could be established. By 1936 the 
political, social and economic unity of the country 
was achieved. Religious unity, however, had proved 
to be a more difficult matter. 


But Hitler was con- 
vinced that, once the blood consciousness of the 
Germans had been awakened, a purely national reli- 
gious faith would inevitably be born. He antici- 
pated, of course, that it would take time for this 
racist creed to develope dynamic strength and power. 

Even after 1936, when Hitler no longer had to 
fear internal opposition, he still had no desire to 
make martyrs out of Christians. Believing that 
Christianity, both Catholic and Protestant, was 
slowly dying, he preferred to hasten its natural death 
rather than bludgeon it out of existence. Further- 
more, because his plans for world conquest were 
then ripe, he could not afford to suppress Christian- 
ity openly. He had to pose as the champion of Chris- 
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CHRISTIANITY 


“If today’s misery is recognized as purely the fruit 
of Christianity, would it not be a blessing for man- 
kind if this Jewish Christianity with all its Utopias 
were finally to disappear completely from the 
world? ... So there is only one way out for 


Europe, the final and complete freeing of itself 
from Jewish Christianity.” 


From: Inquisition Tribunal vs. Professor 
Fritz Griese. Miinich 1938. Pgs. 11, 13, 14 


tian European civilization against Communism. He 
did not want to smother the strong isolationist spirit 
in the United States and Latin America. So he re- 
fused Rosenberg’s plan for a racist State Church. 
But he multiplied indirect attacks on Christianity, 
such as speeding up the Nazification of youth. He 
kept up a facade of freedom by pretending that ra- 
cism was a purely voluntary matter. 

Hitler's attitude changed radically, however, when 
he achieved political and military successes. Rosen- 
berg’s demands began to carry more weight, par- 
ticularly as the point was stressed that 6,000,000 
members of Nazi youth organizations had never 
known Christianity. A 30-point plan for an official 
State church, to be controlled and exploited like any 
other bureau of the government, was worked out in 
detail. It was circulated among the party hier- 
archy but published only after America’s entrance 
into the war, when there was no longer any hope of 
isolationist sympathy. 

Paganism, with which Hitler seeks to supplant 
Christianity, is not to be confined to Germany. He 
aims to paganize the Western World. Not in mod- 
ern times have the Church and its concepts of human 
relationship had to face so direct a challenge. The 
answer of the Church to that challenge is likely to 
determine the status of Christianity through the 
next period of world history. 


“If Jehovah has lost all meaning for us Germans, 
the same must be said of Jesus Christ, His Son. 
He does not possess those moral qualities which 
the Church claims for Him. He certainly lacks 
those characteristics which He would require to be 
a true German.” 


From: Was der Christ vom Christentum nicht 
Weiss. E. K. Heidemann, Hanover, 1935 


“Hitler is a new, a greater, a more powerful Jesus 


Christ. Our God, our Pope is Adolph Hitler!” 
Binve in Saar Brueckener Landeszeitung 


POLAND IN THE. COURSE OF HISTORY 


By F. B. CZDARNOMSKI 


HE Polish nation emerged into recorded Euro- 

pean history just about a thousand years ago, 
when after the conversion to Latin Christianity of 
the pagan Polonians a powerful Kingdom of Poland 
under a famous native dynasty established itself 
firmly on the great plain of the Vistula. 

For the next eight hundred 
years Poland — placed by 


protestant heresy, refused, saying “I am not the 
king of their consciences.” The high regard which 
the Poles had for the conscience of an individual 
found its practical application in the principle of 
unanimity, which governed the voting of the Polish 
Parliament. No bill was allowed to be put on the 
Statute Book, which was not 
passed by the unanimous 
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Providence in the most dan- 
gerous spot of Europe, the 
exact geographical center of 
that turbulent continent — 
held her own against the un- 
relenting pressure of the 
Teutons from the West, the 
Mongolians and the Rus- 
sians from the East, and the 
Turks in the South. Thus it 
came about that the Poles 
had to fight many years in 
the course of their checkered 
and glorious history, and it 
is characteristic of their des- 
tiny that all the wars of Po- 
land were wars of defense 
against aggression. 

The ever threatening dan- 
gers of war naturally influ- 
enced the development of 
certain qualities in the Po- 
lish race, of which courage, 
love of soil, love of liberty 
and a strong sense of justice 
were the most outstanding. 

A study of Polish history 
reveals certain salient as- 
pects in the whole of the 300 
years. The first was internal, 
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vote of all deputies, of which 
every one had the right of a 
free veto — the much ma- 
ligned Polish Liberum Veto. 
Whatever may be the con- 
temporary view of this ex- 
treme example of respect for 
individual opinions, it is a 
fact that for three hundred 
years there was no case in 
which an individual deputy 
would take advantage of this 
right and it was only in the 
second half of the 17th centu- 
ry, when public morality de- 
clined, that the Liberum Ve- 
to exercised by a single dep- 
uty caused the dissolution of 
Parliament. 

The decline of public mo- 
rality in Poland which set in 
at that time was due to the 
attacks which Poland’s 
neighbors were ceaselessly 
making on her from without 
accompanied by a great deal 
of subversive activities from 
within. For strange as it may 
seem, the Poles, who deser- 
vedly enjoyed the reputation 


namely the evolution of an 

organization of the state offering the greatest pos- 
sible amount of freedom and opportunity to the in- 
dividual. In this respect it is worth remembering 
that the Poles developed many institutions similar 
to those evolved by the English, such as a parlia- 
mentary form of representative government, or the 
limitation of the royal power by the Pacta Conventa. 
a covenant agreed upon between the sovereign and 
his subjects, resembling the English Magna Charta, 
or the introduction in Polish jurisdiction of the prin- 
ciple of Nemine Captivabimus, corresponding exactly 
with the English Habeas Corpus Act. 

The respect for the rights of the individual in 
ancient Poland was so profound that it spared Po- 
land all the horrors of religious wars from which 
Europe has suffered so much since the Reformation. 
In this connection it is worth while to quote the his- 
toric reply of a Polish King in the 16th century, who, 
when urged by some of his more bigoted counsellors 
to apply sterner measures against the spreading 


of the most gallant fighters 
in Europe, disliked military service, hated regimen- 
tation, and would not vote taxes for the upkeep of a 
regular army, but relied for the defense of the coun- 
try on national militia. They even passed a law which 
forbade the King — elective as he was in this Royal 
Republic — to employ Polish troops outside the 
frontiers of Poland. 

Harrassed by invasions of Tartars, Turks, Cos- 
sacks, Transylvanians, Swedes and Muscovites, the 
Poles not only defeated all the invaders, but with 
their profound sense of the Catholic solidarity of 
Christian Europe, came to the rescue of besieged 
Vienna, and under the famous King Jan Sobieski 
gained in 1683 one of the most glorious victories of 
the Cross over the Crescent known in history. With 
the death of Jan Sobieski in 1698 the power of Po- 
land rapidly declined, and by the middle of the 18th 
century Poland was helpless to resist the conspiracy 


(Please turn to page 8) 


FRYDERYK CHOPIN. By Delacroix. 


O- hundred and thirty years have passed since 
Fryderyk Chopin first saw the light of day in 
a small house in the little town of Zelazowa Wola, 
near Warsaw. His youth was a period of the most 
tragic happenings in the history of Poland. It 
seemed as if all the evil powers of the world were 
bent on her ruin. The tyranny of invaders like a 
vampire was sucking the life-blood from the body of 
the nation and choking every manifestation of the 
Polish spirit. Driven by oppression to unite in de- 
fense of their right to existence, the Polish people 
were making preparations for the revolution which 
finally broke out in 1831. It was a heroic attempt 
to throw off the yoke of tyranny, but it was not 
destined to succeed. The foes conquered, and the 
despair of hopelessness seemed to have mastered the 
whole people. 

It was in this dark hour that the genius of Chopin 
appeared — a perfect symbol of Poland, in which 
was hidden that deep eternal element that is the 
essence of the life of the Polish spirit. He, together 
with the great Polish poets of his time — Mickie- 
wicz, Krasinski, and Slowacki — constituted the 
unconquerable rock against which the power of 
the foes struck and was shattered. They were the 
warriors who, by the might of their spirit, created 
and fashioned a liberated Poland. And of these 
Chopin rendered the greatest national service by the 
work of his genius. His music, so rich in spiritual 
meaning and expressing as it did the romantic Po- 
lish idea of beauty, united the whole of Poland. His 
directness and the over-mastering power of his in- 
spiration broke down all barriers and revealed all 
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that was in the depths of the Polish soul, even if it 
were only half realized. 

Closely united with the most sensitive chords of 
the national life, his music became an incarnate in- 
spiration bursting like a wave of hot blood from the 
depths of the Polish heart, rousing it to the great- 
ness of a life struggle against the oppressive reality 
of the day. 

And not only does he depict the torture which he 
suffered because of the fate and the slavery of his 
people; not only does he spin before our imagination 
the vision of a people into whose deepest sufferings 
and aspirations he could enter as no one else could— 
but also by the power of his song he represents the 
majesty of the Polish spirit, the life of the people, 
and becomes the great organizer, the eternal guar- 
dian of its existence. 

The source from which Chopin drew the inspira- 
tion for his musical conceptions is the Polish folk 
music, which lies like a grain of seed in the depths 
of the soul of the people. Only a creator who is in- 
timately united with the eternally existing essence 
of a race can give to it an expression so true that 
everyone feels in it a portion of his own inner life. 
All Chopin’s compositions, whether the ballads, fan- 
tastic in their lofty mystery, or the mazurkas, full of 
the rhythm of life and the temperament of the peo- 
ple, or the toll of burial bells in the Funeral March, 
or the triumphal and tragic polonaises — all reveal 
the essential elements of the Polish spirit. It is for 
this reason that they are so deeply felt and have be- 
come the treasure of the living Polish culture. 

The form of Chopin — if by it we understand the 
actual expression of the spiritual experiences — is 
revealed in an absolutely individual technique. 
Familiar from his childhood with the folk songs, 
covering in his soul the entire field of poetry, draw- 
ing from books and musical motifs amid his vision 
of the life and tragedy of Poland, Chopin fashioned 
his own Polish style. The wealth of material is the 
wealth of our folk songs, and the form in which they 
are expressed fashioned the form and creative art of 
Chopin. The primitive, popular Krakowiak or the 
ordinary Polish song lies ultimately at the basis of 
the form of his music. 

He found the fundamental diversity of our primi- 
tive musical forms with all their wealth of material, 
breathed into it a new inspiration, and through it 
expressed a monumental design, characteristically 
Polish. 

Each of Chopin’s melodies is born of the soul of 
Polish melody, and is expressed in a form which we 
can understand. This is why his music, with its ex- 
pressions of the deepest truth, with its inner union 
of all the gifts of genius, had an overwhelming in- 
fluence on the national consciousness on the awak- 
ening of patriotic conceptions. 

When we compare the form in which the music 
of Chopin is expressed with the folk songs of Po- 
land, the source of his inspiration, we find the fol- 
lowing characteristics common to both: (1) a con- 
stant change of rhythmic motifs and a sense of color 


not found in the music of other peoples; (2) the ro- 
manticism which is found in Polish songs and in all 
Polish art, and which, although represented in the 
art of other peoples, is nowhere so easy to trace in 
all the manifestations of the spirit as in Polish art. 

From this Polish nature as from a spring flows the 
music of Chopin, breaking all barriers, taking pos- 
session of everything that lies hidden in the depths 
of the spring so deeply that apart from it there is no 
path from them to the logic of ideas. It is the most 
direct expression of emotionalism which art in gen- 
eral possesses. In this lies the mystery of the music 
of Chopin. 

We hear the whole wealth of this Polish element 
in the mazurkas, the poems with dance rhythms, 
which are the most perfect reflection of Polish folk 
music, and which show most clearly the changing 
of the Polish temperamental moods. The chivalrous, 
romantic, intoxicating, sentimentally overpowering 
dance mazurkas of Chopin are the epics of the Polish 
people. The spell of these mazurkas masters all 
hearts, wins them into one and the same mood, lifts 
them to a common rhythm, strengthens them in all 
the ends of the earth, and fills Polish hearts with an 
inspiration to heroic courage pierced with a yearning 
theme. i 

A boundless love of home masters the creative 
thought of Chopin. He did not think as he wrote 
his beautiful and well-known phrases that some day 
the autocratic monarch of the north would know 
what foes he had in the modest melodies of the 
mazurkas, and would forbid such music, which con- 
ceals its arms amid the blossoms. 

The same truth is revealed in other musical con- 
ceptions — stylistically different polonaises, which, 
like the mazurkas, are among the most original pro- 
ductions of music literature. Born of a piercing pa- 
triotic sorrow, the living past is charged with a 
wealth of expression. In monumental lines the po- 
lonaises rise to the height of symbols of the Polish 
story. 

Chopin entered into the history of Poland as no one 
of his predecessors did. In the polonaises he implant- 
ed a vision of heroism and of tragedy, the 


Golgotha of existence, the spirit of his an- 
cestors, the breaking of the chains that were 
cutting into the body, and he showed its 
power to the people. The polonaises of Cho- 
pin are the Polish legends expressed in music 
— a revelation of the royal power of the 
great composer’s soul. They belong to the 
most powerful creations of world music, and 
they became the model of modern musical 
composition, 

Polish emotionalism, the chief feature of 
the individuality of Chopin, and the limitless 
variety of his scale of musical colors have 
enriched world music with marvelous artis- 
tic conquests, and the unquestioned power, 


CHOPIN'S HAND. From a model in bronze. 


the titanic strength of the spirit coming from the 
Polish character of his inspiration have exercised an 
overwhelming influence upon it, endowing it with 
these life-giving elements. This influence was es- 
pecially strong upon Slavonic music, and nearly all 
the Slavonic composers regard Chopin as their spiri- 
tual master. 

Chopin’s melodic coloration, changing in the most 
subtle shading of colors, became the gospel of the 
contemporary composers. The special Polish char- 
acteristics of his inspiration made him the teacher 
of the composers of the 19th century. Under his 


overmastering influence as a harmonist fell Richard 
Wagner, Liszt, Strauss, Skryabin, and Czajkowski, 
as well as the modern Polish musical generation. 
The great master, elevating his Polish nature into 
the pantheon of universal art, enriched it immea- 
surably. “His art accomplished a miracle. It de- 
lights the entire world, and reveals our inspiration 
to humanity,” said Cyprjan Norwid. 

For the Polish people Chopin is a representative, 
not only of musical culture, but especially of Polish 
musical culture, the more so since his genius incor- 
porated, besides the poetry and the inspiration of 
Poland, the tragedy of her boundless national mis- 
fortunes. The power of his genius is for us one of 
the great symbols of the rebirth of Poland. 

Chopin is Poland... !!! 


CHOPIN IN THE HOME OF RADZIWILL. Painting by Siemiradzki. 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


Poland’s extensive underground organization 
helped the British officers to escape as de- 
scribed below. 


HREE British officers captured by the Germans 

in France in 1940 escaped in 1941 from a prison 
camp in East Prussia. They had no provisions, no 
civilian clothes, no money and no documents. In 
fact they had nothing at all. In a few weeks they 
had reached the British Army in Greece where they 
met Mr. Anthony Eden, a school friend of one of 
them. They passed through European countries in 
which seven different languages are spoken, they 
crossed a number of frontiers, all guarded by the 
sinister Gestapo. Their story was eventually told in 
the House of Commons as an instance of the sympa- 
thy of European nations for the British cause. But 
it is principally proof of the efficiency and long 
reach of the Polish secret organizations spreading 
throughout Central Europe. 

Immediately after escaping from the camp the 
British officers had their greatest stroke of luck. 
They met some Polish workmen doing forced labor 
in East Prussia. The Poles immediately informed 
the Polish secret authorities who are still working 
in spite of the German terror. Their work was 
speedy and effective. The three Britishers had little 
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of her three neighbors, Russia, Prussia and Austria, 

who by the use of superior and overwhelming force 

detached from Poland considerable areas of the 

Republic which they annexed after the so-called 

First Partition of Poland in 1772. 

The national disaster aroused the best spirits 
among the Poles and they hastened to repair the 
antiquated constitution of their Republic by passing 
amidst general rejoicings a new Constitutional 
Charter based on the most progressively liberal 
principles, which became known as the Constitution 
of May 3rd, as it was passed on that day in 1791. 

The Constitution of May 3rd supplied the indis- 
pensable basis for national regeneration. But the 
three autocratic Empires prevented its full fruition 
and consummated their crime by rendering asunder 
the living body of Poland in the two further parti- 
tions in 1792 and 1794, thereby wiping Poland off 
the map of Europe. Nevertheless, that Constitution 
was a great act of social justice and enabled the 
Poles to carry on their struggle for independence 
for the ensuing 124 years, till in 1918, with the de- 
feat and downfall of the three predatory Empires, 
the Polish people re-established in a modern form 
the liberty and independence of their ancient Re- 
public. 

: * * * 

We present here excerpts from an old English 
book about Poland, title page of which is reproduced 
on page five. 

“The Vandals, or Veneti, were the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Poland, (styled by the Romans, Sarmatia— 
Europea). These were dispossessed by the Tartars 
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to worry about, except to follow the instructions 
they received. They were handed from village to 
village and from town to town. They were given 
forged documents, suitable disguise, food and shel- 
ter. Thus they crossed the whole of Poland from 
North to South, Slovakia under German rule, Hun- 
gary completely overrun by Himmler’s men, Yugo- 
slavia whose government was at that time negoti- 
ating for the passage of the German troops across 
her territory, and finally the Greek frontier. 

The three British officers were fairly bulky and 
conspicuous objects to smuggle across half of Ger- 
man Europe. Their complete ignorance of foreign 
languages made the task doubly difficult. And yet 
they slipped through the German-controlled fron- 
tiers and through the close-knit net of the German 
police as though they had been invisible men or 
bearers of letters of recommendation from Hitler 
himself. Their journey took some time and involved 
many risks, but it was successful mainly thanks to 
the smooth working of a large scale organization. 
The Germans have always described the Poles as 
notoriously bad organizers. But they must have 
learned a lot, if such results could be achieved after 
a year of German occupation, in the face of one of 
the most grimly efficient organizations the world 
has ever known: the Gestapo. 


OF HISTORY 


and Russes who erected several small Governments, 
which were at length united in Lechus, styled their 
Duke. Cracus, the Founder of Cracow, reigned 
about the Year 700, and left his Dominions to his 
Children, after whose death the Poles elected Pias- 
tus their Duke. His Posterity enjoyed it till the 
Year 999, when Duke Boleslaus Chrobry, with the 
concurrence of the Pope, assumed the title of King 
and conquered Bohemia, Moravia and Prussia, mak- 
ing them tributary to Poland. 


“Poland is in reality a Confederacy of United 
States; every Palatinate or Country made laws, 
which must not however be contrary to the general 
Laws of the Republic, enacted by the Diet or Gen- 
eral Assembly of the States. 


“Poland proper, and the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
nia, are so distinct that each of them has its Crown- 
General and other great Officers of State. 

“The King’s Titles are: King of Poland, Great 
Duke of Lithuania, Duke of Prussia, etc. 

“Poland not only resembles a Republic, but is 
really one, and is so styled by the Poles themselves 
in their Acts of State; for the Legislative Power is 
lodged in the States, and the Executive Power in the 
Senate, of which the King is only President when 


he is present. They can meet and consult without 
him. 


“The Poles are personable Men, and have good 
complexions, they are esteemed a brave and honest 
People, without dissimulation and exceedingly hos- 
pitable. There are no Degrees of Nobility, or any 
other distinction amongst them, than what their 
wealth or posts in the Government create.” 
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SCOTLAND 


By REV. J. W. STEVENSON, M.A. 


AN this be Crainie?” I said to myself on my re- 

turn to the parish after an absence of ten days. 
(I didn’t say “Crainie” actually, but what I did say 
the censor will not allow me to repeat.) Roads were 
filled with the sound of tanks and lorries and the 
tramp of armed men. Field after field had its nests 
of tents. The language of the parish was no longer 
predominantly a blend of Scots and English—which 
I suppose it has been since the Roman occupation— 
but Polish. At my first house-of-call I found the bud- 
gerigar repeating the mysterious words “Jane Do- 
bry” with all the zest 
of a new-found ac- 
complishment — 
“That’s the result of 
our pupil,” explained 
Mrs. Smith, “it means 
good morning in Po- 
lish.” “Your pupil?” 
“Yes, the young Po- 
lish soldier who 
comes in the eve- 
nings to learn Eng- 
lish.” 

And that inside a 
week! Crainie can 
never have been so 
ruthlessly and yet so 
amicably turned up- 
side down in all its 
history. M’Caig, the 
farmer, set off to the 
market-town as-usual on Monday morning — and 
came back at tea-time to find four of his fields occu- 
pied by a few thousand Polish troops, his wife super- 
intending the search for a water supply, and two 
generals in his parlor. It wasn’t funny, although he 
laughs at it now. Poor M’Caig, I think he came 
through it very nobly. 

I met the Misses Mackenzie farther up the hill. 
But why were they speaking to me in that stilted. 
staccato way? What had come over them? I had for- 
gotten the pupils, the English lessons. They, too, 
have their evening visitors. (I wonder if they knew 
they were speaking in that queer way to me, with 
their split syllables? But — horrible thought — I 

Le may be doing the same 
myself by now.) 

I passed on through the 
village. A Polish officer 
was playing horse with 
the gamekeeper’s children, 
pulling them along in 
their go-cart with shouts 
of laughter. A soldier was 
sitting on the bridge, two 
schoolgirls beside him -— 
watching as he mended 
their doll. Another was at 
a cottage door holding a 
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POLISH INFANTRY ENTERING A SCOTTISH TOWN. 


baby in his arms. Every door seemed open — and 
this in rather canny Crainie, where a Scots reserve 
usually slows down the good intentions of a welcome 
to the “in-comer.” 

We came to understand why these men rushed to 
be friends of the children. They are nearly all mar- 
ried men who have lost all touch with their families 
and have no idea what has become of them. A few 
know too well — and can’t forget. Only a worn pho- 
tograph remains and is proudly produced, “My little 
boy — same age as yours — very like”... I have 

seen one of them 


ae > : hugging a rather em- 


barrassed young Boy 
Scout with a half- 
frenzy of devotion, 
bringing him pres- 
ents of sweets and 
fruit, taking him 
bird-watching in the 
glen-woods — and 
living on memory. 

So they captured 
us, reticent Scots 
though we be. Even 
old Miss Gray. I was 
afraid of what she 
would think of it all; 
and, now that I re- 
member, she did say 
on an early evening 
of the occupation: 
“To think that I should live to see the like o’ this.” 
She has been for eighty-six years in Crainie at the 
Brae-foot ; she was here before the railway; and the 
old, spacious times of the “guid laird” seem a Golden 
Age long gone. I was afraid of what she would think 
of these men coming in on her “ben room,” with 
their queer unChristian tongue, as she called it. But 
I need not have been. One evening a few weeks later 
she could be spied walking like a duchess down the 
loan, escorted by a sentry on either side, and — a 
basket on her arm. “Whaur’s your general?” she had 
asked, “I’ve something for him.” And into his pres- 
ence she was led, to lay before him something he 
had never seen before: a baking of treacle scones. 
carefully wrapped in a spotless cloth. What could 
the general do but take her on a conducted tour of 
the camps and part from her by kissing her on both 
cheeks? 

We have taken a little time to become accustomed 
to these manners of chivalry again. The kiss of the 
hand, the click of the heels, the low bow. I don’t 
think it has done us any harm. We raise our hats 
now, we men, to the girl behind the counter in the 
post office. We rise, even, when it is another man 
who is leaving the room. We have come to admire 
the mixture of freedom and discipline which exists 
between Polish officer and Polish man-of-the-ranks. 


(Please turn to page 11) 
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This is the second of a series of articles 
the first of which was published recently 


in the Poris REVIEW. 


Je economic development in Central-Eastern 
Europe since the defeat of Poland and the exten- 
sion of completely unrestrained German influences 
to these areas, and especially since Jugoslavia’s at- 
tempt to resist economic slavery was broken, is not 
strictly the manifestation of a definite international 
economic policy but simply a one-sided organization 
from Berlin of a Volkerwirtschaft within the bounds 
of the German greater economic sphere, for the pur- 
pose of meeting German needs. On February 26th, 
1940, Hitler declared: 

“Our object was to assure our own living space. 
But by this living space I understand everything 
which has received its culture not from the Anglo- 
Saxons but from us, and which has been civilized not 
by the Anglo-Saxons but by us. There are several 
such areas. At least in Central Europe there has been 
no consciousness of any benevolent English influ- 
ence. This Central Europe was built up by Germany 
and in this living space we wish to live, and we shall 
not allow anyone to restrict us in this life.” 


Certainly, it can be said that Germany is doing 
everything to ensure that their life in these areas 
shall not be restricted even . . . by the life of its true 
inhabitants. 


Exploitation of Conquered Lands 

What is the objective? It is to draw the maximum 
from these countries, and that permanently, and in 
those very spheres which Roscher called “cases of 
deficiency” in the German economy. So it is not only 
a question of these countries yielding large quanti- 
ties of their productive reserves, of which the Ger- 
man Press writes fondly that they are “specially 
large” but that they should yield these large quanti- 
ties permanently. Moreover, these large quantities 
are to consist not of products which are required by 
these countries themselves, but those required by 
Germany. 


It is impossible here to give even the most general 
outline of the exploitation carried out by the Reich 
in Central-Eastern Europe. Even the barest specifi- 
cation of the main methods by which this has been 
achieved would call for many pages. It would be 
necessary to deal with the expropriation of nine 
million Poles in the “annexed” areas, of the agricul- 
tural and industrial exploitation in the Polish, Czech, 
Rumanian and Jugoslavian areas. It would be nec- 
essary to describe how it happened, that almost a 
million Poles are being forced to work in German 
economy, and that the very first international agree- 
ment entered into by the so-called Croat Govern- 
ment was an arrangement to send to Germany 54,000 
Croat workers in addition to the 14,000 already at 
work there. It would be necessary to study the 
manner in which Rumania has been forced to restrict 
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NOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
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her sowing of maize, despite the famine already pre- 
vailing in that country, in order to provide land for 
the production of sunflower seeds, soya beans, cotton 
and hemp plants. Completely dropping the mask, 
Germany is ruining particular countries with her 
price policy, charging continually higher prices for 
her exports (a process officially called the ‘“revalor- 
ization of the Mark”) with the result that Hungary, 
for instance, had a debit balance of 67.3 million pen- 
goes with the Reich, or one fourth of the value of 
her total imports from the Reich. 


East Central Europe is Essential 


Germany’s political and military domination of 
Central-Eastern Europe gives her almost complete 
permanent self-sufficiency in foodstuffs, the only ex- 
ception being fats. The purpose is to ensure that, in 
the German “new order’ in Europe, Germany, as 
Dr. Graevell, director of the Berlin Statistical Bu- 
reau has stated, “has as her task the role of industrial 
state, while the agricultural and raw materials coun- 
tries are to remain faithful to their destiny.” For the 
sake of German autarchy in foodstuffs Central-East- 
ern Europe is permanently to fulfil the role of a 
German “complementary area” in agricultural re- 
gard, and, as far as possible, in agricultural and raw 
materials regards also. It lies adjacent to Germany 
and “in the sphere of her authority.” And the very 
basis of the German structure of the new economic 
order in Europe is the territorial integrity of the 
“great area” which will enable all her important vital 
needs to be satisfied in “her own sphere of author- 
ity,” and so that from the military aspect that satis- 
faction shall never be threatened. 

By drawing Central-Eastern Europe into her 
Machtbereich Germany can optimistically count on 
conditions of autarchy in the European Grossraum 
under her control. In the field of raw materials she 
can count roughly on the following: 


In Central-Eastern Europe she will have coal and 
coke enough from the mines of Upper Silesia, of 
Ostrawa-Karwina, Dabrowa and Cracow and the 
Jugoslavian deposits. She will have iron ore enough, 
chiefly from Jugoslavia; her zinc supplies, chiefly 
from Upper Silesia, will meet 85 per cent. of Euro- 
pean consumption; bauxite, the basis of aluminum 
production, comes mainly from Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia, as well as Greece and Italy. In addition, there 
will be sufficient supplies of kitchen salt, potassium 
salts, and iron for the Siemens Martin production, 
as well as cement and timber (in which Central-East- 
ern Europe plays a decisive role), etc. Cotton and 
wool will be replaced by substitutes (cellulose and 
artificial fibre), but at the same time cotton and flax 
will be developed as far as possible in the Balkans. 
The most urgent needs in rubber will be met by sub- 
stitutes (Buna). 

However, Central-Eastern Europe is to play a de- 
cisive role in European autarchy in regard to food- 
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(Continued from page 9) 

You will see them spring to a salute on meeting, and 
then in a flash become comrades (literally) “in 
arms,” laughing their way into the Church of Scot- 
land canteen. We have noticed that, at the canteen 
counter, the officer 
serves his batman 
first before taking 
his own cup and 
plate. We have no- 
ticed, too, that the 
young surgeon 
stands aside at the 
door to give prece- 
dence to the older 
man, although he is 
of inferior rank. All 
this fits well our 
Scottish sense of hu- 
man worth. And it is 
not a surface polite- 
ness. It is a thought- 
fulness in little 
things. I cannot car- 
ry a heavy parcel 
down the village 
street of an evening 
without hearing 
scurrying feet behind 
me, and finding a Polish hand laid on mine to share 
the burden. I am not sentimentalizing the picture 
They may be “dandies,” some of these men; some 
are better men than others, of course; a very few 
have been a problem. But the great majority have 
been gallant and easy “mixers.” 

Yet sometimes only their grace of humor saves 
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the situation — as when we ask a young man if he 
plays the piano and find he is second only to Pade- 
rewski in his own country! Sometimes, after talking 
from our comparative ignorance on, say, law or 
architecture, we find we have the leading advocates 


and architects of 
Warsaw in our 
room! 


We on our side are 
doing what we can to 
bring back for them 
the human interests 
of life, to restore 
some faint shadow of 
the feeling of home. 
Almost every house 
in the parish is open 
to them — and the 
House of God, too, 
although they do not 
belong to the same 
side of the “dividing 
walls” as we do. 

The old friendship 
is being revived, the 
friendship which the 
poet Campbell did so 
much to develop a 
hundred years ago; 
a friendship extending far back across the years. 


“My troops,” said General Sikorski, Prime Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief, “my troops arrived broken 
in spirit, broken in health, and broken in morale. The 
kindness they have received has restored the soul of 
the Polish Army.” 
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stuffs. Given a corresponding intensification of her 
agricultural production and a corresponding distri- 
bution of that production, it appears that already 
there is sufficient rye, sugar and eggs for the needs 
of the entire European continent, while shortly the 
deficiency in wheat (2 million tons), maize and meat 
is also to be eliminated. As there is sufficient cheese 
and butter, but there is a shortage of over 50 per 
cent. in vegetable oils, it is necessary to develop 
livestock rearing (which raises the question of pas- 
turage) in Central Europe, while forcing the sowing 
of oil-producing plants, even if this is achieved at 
the cost of the consumption of grain by the local 
population. Finally, one-third of Europe’s shortage 
in tobacco is also expected to be covered from this 
area. 

The deduction is qūite simple. Without Central- 
Eastern Europe Germany cannot achieve European 
autarchy. But if she possesses this area within her 
Machtbereich, she only lacks a few raw materials to 
achieve complete autarchy. 

If these areas are left within the orbit of German 
economic (and not necessarily political) influence, 
Germany will have that notorious “free hand in the 
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East” to achieve which Hitler attacked Poland on 
September 1st, 1939. In a word, if the Reich domi- 
nates these areas economically, she becomes com- 
pletely self-sufficient in regard to food supplies, and 
her raw material deficiencies are considerably re- 
duced. If, however, the countries of Central-Eastern 
Europe are liberated from German rule, the Reich 
will be compelled to import the raw materials and 
foodstuffs she needs from overseas. She will not be 
self-sufficient in the sphere of her Machtbereich, and 
she will be compelled permanently to participate in 
international markets. It is not necessary to discuss 
what the results of this would be in the assurance 
of peace on the European 
continent and in the world. 

Therefore in its econom- 
ic international aspect the 
problem of Central-East- 
ern Europe is as follows: 
How can conditions be cre- 
ated which will render the 
States of Central-Eastern 
Europe permanently inde- 
pendent of the German 
market? Obviously, it is 
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WE GO TO POLAND: BY WAY OF BOOKS 


By MARION 


OR a long time, when we are untravelled and not 

widely read, foreign lands may be represented 
each by one name, a single achievement in literature, 
music, or painting: as Denmark by Hans Andersen, 
as Poland by Chopin. And although other riches may 
be discovered that one name remains the pearl of 
finding. 


But by pleasant ways of travel through books we 
find most varied beauties in those new lands. We 
may read Pan Tadeusz and many Polish stories and 
legends; listen to the singing of canticles and of 
marching songs; watch, in ecstasy, the dancing 
grace of the ballet. And we may be guided, by our 
own countrymen, to the discovery of Poland’s beau- 
ty and gallantry and gaiety. For her people are, to 
borrow the title of Henry Baerlein’s book, No Longer 
Poles Apart. 


To those who saw Poland with her freedom won 
after the war of 1914-1918 she was a country of su- 
perb vitality and abundant hospitality. Moray 
McLaren, as A Wayfarer in Poland, was caught into 
something like a fairy-tale of wandering. He was 
present at feasts and fairs and weddings; was wel- 
comed in a castle that belonged to legend and ro- 
mance; and was touched and gladdened by the chiv- 
alry and courtesy of his hosts everywhere. Kindness 
was as free as air, as generous as spring water. 


And the same grace, smiling and exuberant, warms 
that record, now so ironically tragic, When Poland 
Smiled by Derek du Pre. It describes a holiday spent 
in what at the time was a happy and peaceful, land ; 
when the book appeared Poland had suffered her 
tragic fate. 
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But happiness remembered and recorded is not 
always a grief, and this book takes us into the real 
world behind the ballet we love so much: the wed- 
ding we saw danced upon the stage has really been 
celebrated in countless Polish villages, the costumes 
that delighted our eyes with color have actually been 
worn. 

But Poland still and always means — Chopin, of 
the music so passionate and romantic, so melancholy 
and so virile, so intimate and yet so expressive of the 
whole people of Poland. Marjorie Strachey has told 
his life, beautifully and vividly, in The Nightingale; a 
narrative that by its wistful charm, no less than by 
its title, recalls Hans Andersen’s story of that name. 
The scenes and memories of childhood are of infinite 
importance in the life of a genius; and for Chopin 
these seem to have been of an exquisite happiness. 

When we read what our countrymen and women 
have to tell us of Poland, as well as what Polish 
books themselves relate, like the Memoirs of Madame 
Pilsudski or the Life of that saint of science, Madame 
Curie-Sklodowska, we are like the children in Martin 
Hare’s most charming, almost magical novel, Polo- 
naise, when they came to visit their Polish kinsfolk 
and heard the story of their father’s country and 
loved it. 

We too discover a kinship we had not realized; a 
beauty at once strange and familiar; the holiest 
virtues of fortitude and loyalty and faith. 

We realize, moreover, one truth: that Poland will 
never die, or remain under the evil enchantment that 
binds her now. But the monsters that, for a time 
possess her, will pass like a foul dream and go to 
their own place. 
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not a question of breaking all economic contacts with 
Germany, but of avoiding such a state of affairs as 
has recently developed, when German participation 
in the commerce of the Danubian countries was 
regularly not lower than 60 to 70 per cent. of their 
total foreign trade. 


Industrialization of Central-Eastern 
Europe is an International Question 


The only permanent solution to this problem is the 
industrialization of these areas. For those export 
surpluses which went from these countries to Ger- 
many, feeding her and simultaneously tying these 
countries by indissoluble economic bonds to Ger- 
many, are not normal, healthy production surpluses, 
but predominantly hunger exports. A cursory study 
of the average consumption of agricultural produce 
per head of the population in the Central-Eastern 
European countries and its comparison with the 
consumption of a citizen of a country genuinely cap- 
able of agricultural export (the New Zealander, 
Australian, Canadian and even Argentinian) will 
reveal that the consumption per head of the popula- 
tion in Central-Eastern Europe is three, four and 


even five times lower. These countries do not export 
the majority of their agricultural produce because 
they have a surplus, but simply because in their 
present state of economic development they have 
nothing else to export, simply in order to live. So 
they export little, and export at the expense of their 
own consumption. When, as the result of an increase 
of prosperity, their own consumption increases, cer- 
tain of their export surpluses will decline consider- 
ably, and others disappear almost entirely. 

In order that this should happen, these countries 
must find sources of national income other than 
those of agriculture, and this can be achieved only 
by way of their further and permanent industrializa- 
tion. This will simultaneously remove them from 
Germany's economic influence, for there will not be 
the necessity to place agricultural surpluses on the 
market at any price, those surpluses will disappear, 
and indirectly Germany will be brought into the 
international market permanently and organically, 
irrespective of economic clauses in peace treaties. 

The German tendencies towards autarchy can be 
permanently shattered only from the East, and not 
from the West, and this constitutes the international 
economic problem of Central-Eastern Europe. 
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